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A TESTIMONY OF GREEN STREET MONTHLY 
MEETING, PHILADELPHIA, CONCERN- 
ING ANN A. TOWNSEND. 

When those have passed from our midst 
who, by obedience to the revelations of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts, have witnessed 

reservation from the temptations of life, and 

| em been enabled to show forth the “ fruits 
of the Spirit’’ in their daily lives, and to 
receive an assurance of a crown everlasting, 
we believe there is an advantage in holding 
up such as examples to those who remain, 
that they may be encouraged to trust in the 
same Power, and mind the same light which 
illuminated the pathway of these and gave 
to them the victory. Under this feeling we 
are concerned to bear our testimony to the 
beautiful and exemplary life of our dear 
friend Ann A. Townsend. 

She was the daughter of Isaac and Hannah 
Townsend, and was born at Port Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, the 16th of Third month, 1809. 
The careful nurture of affectionate concerned 
parents, in her early years, was blessed to her 
sensitive mind and aided in the development 
of a lovely, energetic, yet docile spirit. In 
the maturity of womanhood she was made 
willing to yield all her powers to the guidance 
of Him to whom alone was due the dedication 
: her heart and of the talents entrusted to 

er 


~ Gifted with superior mental abilities, she 
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was favored to exercise these with humility, 
and to hold them subservient to the higher 
spiritual gifts. Thus, with capabilities for 
usefulness in the militant church, she became 
a bright example of steadfastness and con- 
sistency, giving evidence that the shepherd 
of Israel was her guide and support. 

She was married to Edward Townsend in 
the year 1833, when they came to this city 
to live, and where, with the exception of two 
brief residences in the country, they remained 
during her life, and were members of this 
meeting most of the time. 

Feeling that a dispensation of the gospel 
ministry was committed to her, as she yielded 
obedience to the requirements of her heavenly 
Father, the exercise of this precious gift was 
enlarged, and in the year 1850 was duly 
acknowledged by this Monthly Meeting. 

Her ministry bore evidence that it was not 
with “enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit,” and there was 
a care to keep closely to the requisition pre- 
sented, and to close in the life. Very fre- 
quently was the attention of her hearers 
called to the importance of having faith in 
God, she having felt the efficacy thereof in 
her daily life. Many who have heard her 
tender counsel and exhortations, will long 
remember the solemnity attending the occas- 
ions, wherein she fully realized and inculcated 
the simplicity of true worship. 
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In the view that it may be helpful to some, | earthly pilgrimage, on the 22d of 
and also to show her simple obedience to what | month 1882, in the seventy-third year of he 


she believed to be the revealings of her 
Divine Master, the following incident is 
narrated. At one time, when very much of 
an invalid, she stated in a Monthly Meeting 
held shortly before Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, that she felt an obligation resting with 
her to attend that meeting, and left it for 
the consideration of Friends. Unity and 
encouragement were expressed therewith in 
the Women’s Meeting, but men Friends being 
otherwise engaged, it was left until a messen- 
ger announced they were prepared for a visit 
from her, when she informed the meeting that 
she now felt entirely released from the service, 
and that the offering had been accepted with- 
out the sacrifice; adding, while to some this 
might seem vacillating and not properly con- 
sidered, she was willing to appear “as a fool 
for Christ’s sake.” She afterwards remarked 
she left the meeting with great peace of mind. 

For the encouragement of some who may 
have the care of the young, we refer to an 
exercise in one of our Monthly Meetings, in 
which she desired to impress that class with 
the importance of striving to train their 
children in the “nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” remarking in reference to her 
efforts for her own, then young in life: “I 
know not whether the result of this care will 
be such as I crave, but for myself, I desire to 
be in the condition to receive the language, 
*let her alone, she hath done what she could.’” 
With the unity of her Monthly Meeting she 
visited many others outside of the limits of 
her own at different times, in which her labors 
were acceptable. 

She was much interested in the guarded 
education of Friends’ children, and desiring 
they should have suitable literature she pre- 

ed a book entitled Biblical History, written 
in a style to interest them in the Scriptures, 
which is used in many of our First-day 
schools. 

Gentleness, sympathy and love, character- 
ized our dear friend in all the relations of life, 
and she met her trials and vicissitudes with 
an unwavering trust in the goodness of an 
overruling Providence, who upholds his 
dependent children through all conflicts, and 
from the depth of her confiding spirit she 
was enabled to give strength and comfort to 
others. 

Her health was never very robust, and the 
latter part of her life she was much of an 
invalid, which very often prevented her from 
attending meetings; this she felt to be much 
of a privation, but when able loved to meet 
with her friends when assembled on such 
occasions. 

A short and painful illness terminated her 


age. But death could have for her no 

and to her purified spirit the language of the 
Psalmist, was applicable, “Though I way 
through the valley of the shadow of death | 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me; Th 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.”— Y, 
Meeting Extracts, 1884. 
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SOME OF THE REASONS WHY. 


Read betore the Adult Class of the First-day Schoo} 
at 15th and Race street, on Sixth month Ist, 1884, 


The English Reformation, which was ef. 
fected in the reign of Henry the Eighth, was 
very different from the Calvinistic Reforma. 
tion in France or the Lutheran Reformation 
of Germany. It was the work of a king who 
desired license for his sins, rather than the 
revolt of a free people from priestly supersti- 
tion. Yet the great change which was brought 
about by the brute force of the monarchy, 
was the sweeping away of many superstitions, 
It was the desire and aim of Erasmus and 
More, that a reform in religion should be 
effected by the progress of learning and piety, 
while it was actually effected by a tyrant 
king by theaid of subservient statesmen, who 
in their hearts were believed to care more 
for their own personal aggrandizement than 
for the real good of their fellow men. Doubt 
less they builded better than they knew, but 
the hand of a king stained with many crimes 
drew up the Articles of Faith of 1536, and 
though the change from Romanism was im- 
mense, bishops, abbots, and common clergy 
not only subscribed to them, but carried out 
with implicit obedience, the injunctions which 


ut their doctrines into practice; and the 


aity very soon subdued any thought of re- 
sistance to the changes. The King’s Suprem- 
acy instead of the Papal Supremacy, was a 
mighty change indeed; and the stern will 
and arbitrary power of the new head of the 
visible church carried all before them in Eng- 
land, if not in more devout and more media- 
val Ireland. But thesincerity of the clergy, 
so willing to reverse their faith and their tra- 
ditions at the dictation of a tyrant stained 
with every crime, may well be doubted. Says 
Green in his History of the English People: 
“The bishop, gorgeous as he might be in 
mitre and cope, was a mere tool of the king. 
The priest was trembling before heretics he 
used to burn. Farmer or shop-keeper might 


enter the church any Sunday morning to find 
mass or service utterly transformed. The 
spell of tradition, of unbroken continuance 
was over; and with it the power which the 
church had wielded over the souls of men 
was in great part done away.” 
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It was quite reasonable in the English Peo- 
ple when the firm ground of custom was 
broken, to follow up the principle of advance 
as they saw the way open before them. In- 
dividual conscience became a power in the 
nation. Men thought and judged more or 
less for themselves. King Henry, in break- 
ing the shackles of the Papal Supremacy for 
his own selfish ends, had liberated the human 
mind. When, at length, the tyrant laid down 
his head in death, further progress was made, 
and under the nominal reign of the boy King 
Edward VI, the English Church became pro- 
testant after the Lutheran pattern. It has been 
said of the Lutheran Reformation that it deliv- 
ered us from Pope and Councils, but it saved 
that which made both Pope and Councils, 
viz., the authority of human opinions and of 
mere speculative theology. Later, the Church 
of England became Calvinistic also, that is, 
the iivaine appendix (Calvinistic) was at- 
tached to the thirty-nine articles of the church. 

I. God from eternity hath predestinated 
certain men unto life; certain men he hath 
reprobated. 

Il. There is predetermined a certain num- 
ber of the predestinate which can neither be 
augmented nor diminished, 

VY. Those who are not predestinated to 
salvation, shall be necessarily damned for 
their sins. 

VII. Saving grace is not given, is not 
granted, is not communicated to all men, by 
which they may be saved if they will. 

VIII. No man can come unto Christ un- 
less it shall be given unto him, and unless the 
Father shall draw him; and all men are not 
drawn by the Father, that they may come to 
the Son. 


IX. It is not in the will or power of every 
one to be saved. 

These grim dogmas were accepted in 1595, 
to conciliate the dissenting Puritans in the 
reign of the great Elizabeth. 

he Puritans were dissatisfied with the 
English Reformation, believing that the 


reform had not gone far enough. They 
strongly objected to the vestments of the 
clergy as indicating a leaning toward Ro- 
manism. And, indeed, it is claimed by judi- 
cious historians that both Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth had a leaning toward the Papal 
Church in every thing except Papal Supre- 
macy. But the boldest spirits among the 
Puritans questioned the right of the sovereign 
to prescribe and dictate to the subject what 
principles of religion he should profess, and 
what forms he should adhere to. Elizabeth 
desired to;preserve the Roman Catholic forms 
in the Protestant service. This made the 
churches very distasteful to alarge part of the 
people of England, who from their preference 
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for a simpler and purer form of worship than 
that of the English Church were called Puri- 
tans. Hume gave this party the credit of 
having kindled and preserved the precious 
spark of liberty, to which is -now due the 
whole freedom of the British Constitution. 
They became the objects of cruel persecution 
for their separation from the church in divine 
worship, but they had no controversy with it, 
in regard to doctrines. 

In the year 1592 Sir Walter Raleigh an- 
nounced in a speech that there were in 
England a dissenting sect that number 20,000, 
the Brownists. Tnese were so called from 
their leader Thomas Brown. They also had 
no fault to find with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but objected to the discipline and form of 
government of the Church of England. 
Neither the Episcopal nor Presbyterian form 
of government was acceptable to them, they 
rejected infant baptism, except for the chil- 
dren of those who were members of the 
Church, denied the priesthood, and were very 
much the same in principles and practice as 
the Independents of the Commonwealth. 

They were so severely persecuted that they 
left England and settled at Amsterdam, for- 
ming a church which flourished about 100 
years. The famous John Robinson, of Leyden, 
was of this communion. 

About 1644 the Baptists began to make 
considerable figure in England. This body 
of Christian professors were distinguished by 
great freedom of thought on many subjects, 
differing widely from. each other in many 
doctrinal points, each congregation being 
independent of any ecclesiastical rule, except 
the will of its members. There should have 
been much sympathy between this body of 
Christians and George Fox. But while 
most of the Baptist body were Calvinistic in 
doctrine, George Fox and his followers were 
certainly anti-Calvinistic—believing in the 
light of God in the soul; not superseding 
Holy Writ, but as its gracious supplement. 

Charles H. Spurgeon, is one of the most 
eminent of Baptist preachers in this genera- 
tion. He thus speaks of the situation at the 
time of the rise of the Society of Friends: 
“Now it happened that the Puritans, who 
had been like the spring buds and blossoms, 
were getting into the sere and yellow leaf, 
and the Independents and Baptists and other 
sects, who were at times thoroughly, and even 
remarkably spiritual, were growing worldly, 
political and vain glorious. They had an 
opportunity of grasping the carnal sword, 
and they’ embraced that opportunity, and 
from that very moment very many of them 
lost the spirituality for which they had been 
eminent. The danger was, lest the Evangelical 
sects should quietly settle down into one 
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State Church, make a scramble for the good 
things of the ecclesiastical establishment, and 
preach each one after its own fashion in the 
numbness of death rather than in the power 
of life. At that very moment, God sent into 
the world George Fox, who must have been 
the most troublesome man in the world to 
those good easy souls who counted upon a 
quiet season of sleep. They had said: ‘Soul 
take thine ease, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years.’ 

“It was by the mouth of George Fox that 
God said to each one of them, ‘Thou fool.’ 
George Fox, it seems to me, was a blessing, 
not to you alone, but to the whole of Christen- 
dom. He stood up in the face of the Chris- 
tian Church, and said to it, ‘No, thou shalt 
not do this. Thou shalt not conform thyself 
to the world. Thou shalt not go into an un- 
holy alliance with the State, there shall still 
be in the midst of thee a spiritual people, 
who shall bear their protest that Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world, and that re- 
ligion standeth not in forms and ceremonies, 
but is a matter connected with the inner man, 
and is the work of God’s Spirit in the heart.’ ” 
So speaks the greatest of living Baptist 
preachers, when that denomination has grown 
to vast dimensions and is rapidly striding on- 
ward in influence and power. He sees, doubt- 
leas, that the awakening which resulted from 
the ministrations of Fox was for the healing 
of the times and not for the mere building of 
a sect. All true Friends have recognized the 
truth that the real Church universal includes 
all those, of whatever nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people, who fear God and work righteous- 
ness. These are accepted sors and heirs of 
the Highest, and no man can ever number 
them, for no man can read and, judge the in- 
most heart of humanity. 

It is certain that a very large number of 
the Baptist meetings in England were thrown 
open to Fox and the early preachers of the 
Society of Friends. Very friendly were the 
early relations between the Baptists and the 
“Children of the Light,” as the followers of 
Fox first called themselves. Fox was wel- 
comed, even desired in their places of worship, 
for among the General Baptists it was a a 
“that it shall be lawful for any person to im- 
prove their gifts in the presence of the con- 
gregation.” By turus they spoke in their 
own meetings, and they held, like the Society 
of Friends, “that civil states with their offi- 
cers of justice, are not governors or defenders 
of the spiritual state of worship, and that the 
doctrine of persecution in case of conscience 
was guilty of the blood of souls crying under 
the altar.” 

Daniel Featly, a “ Doctor of Divinity,” 
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izes the outburst of lay preaching whi 
marked the age immediately preceding the 
rise of the Society of Friends: “ Not the 
meanest artizan, not the illiteratist day-labo 
but holds himself sufficient to be a mastey, 
builder in Christ’s church. But now, in the 
noontide of the Gospel, such owls and batg 
should fly abroad everywhere, and flutter iq 
our churches,.... and not either be caught 
and confined to their nests in barns or rottey 
trees, or put in cages fit for such night birds, 
On such a day such a brewer’s clerk exerciseth 
(probably the eminent Baptist preacher Kif 
fin, a man of the highest character, and fitted 
both by his piety, ability and success for the 
service of the Gospel), such a tailor expound. 
eth, such a waterman teacheth.” 

The General Baptists held that men haye 
free will, not only in natural or moral, but 
also in spiritual matters; that Christian men 
may not go to law with each other, or in any 
case right themselves by arms or violent 
means; and that no Christian may take an 
oath, lawfully. 

The Calvinistic Baptists took different 
ground, and were far less in sympathy with 
our fathers, the founders of the Society of 
Friends. The greater part of the Baptists of 
America are probably Calvinistic. 

The distinctive doctrines of the Friends in 
the earliest days were that “the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto 
all men,” without exception; that Christ is 
the light shining in the heart of man, that 
will save and redeem him, if he will; and 
“that all that have received Him are to walk 
in Him, the Life, the Substance, the First 
and the Last, the Rock of Ages, the Founda 
tion of many generations.” (Fox’s Journal, 
1666.) 

Says a recent writer: “Men might denounce 
the doctrine of the fierce Independent, or the 
Baptist, but in these times it was dangerous 
to go too far; the preacher, who had the 
high praises of God in his mouth had a two- 
edged sword in his hand, and when the Pres- 
byterian parsons denounced woes upon them 
they laid their hands on their swords injthe 
very churches. With the ‘Quakers’ it was 
otherwise, and no calumny was too gross to 
pass current respecting them. But if we con- 
sider the natural opposition of the human 
heart to an earnest, spiritually. minded, 
practical and aggressive Christianity, and 
the position wtiek they took of determived 
opposition to the interests of a newly consti- 
tuted clergy, sitting uneasily in possessions 
obtained and held ie the sword ; and, added 
to this, the offence given to the judicial ele 
ment of the Commonwealth and Restoration 
by the refusal to take civil oaths, their pecu- 


writing about the year 1640, thus character- ; liarities of language, and their disuse of the 
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en hardly wonder they had no friends. 


They sorely roused the intolerance of the age, 
put those whose sentiments are most opposed 
to them will admit that many of their prin- 
ciples and doctrines, once denounced as the 
doctrines of hell, have been since declared 
by the consent of the Christian world to be 
the heavenly and beneficent principles of the 


In Robert Barclay’s dedication of his 
Apology to Charles II, he uses these earnest 
words: “ Generations to come shall not more 
admire that singular step of Divine Provi- 
dence in restoring thee to thy throne, without 
outward bloodshed, than they shall admire 
the increase and progress of this truth, with- 
out outward help, and against so great oppo- 
sition ; which shall be none of the least things 
rendering thy memory remarkable.” _S. R. 


0 ——__$_<_ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH FOULKE. 


It is now more than twenty years since the 
form once so familiar in our religious and our 
social gatherings ceased to appear among us. 
The voice that for more than forty years had 
so often edified our public assemblies, and the 

nial smile that had so often lighted up our 

resides, are heard and seen no more, and are 
remembered only by those of adult age. The 
voice of warning and of consolation in the 
gallery ; of geniality and sprightliness in the 
social circle; of instruction and aid in the 
school-room, and of tenderness and sympathy 
in the abodes of affliction, is no longer familiar 
as the household word, but has been hushed 
in the silence of death. A generation has 
grown up since he passed away, and many 
who are now instructors of the young, know 
only from tradition and reputation the merits 
of this once valued Friend. 

Joseph Foulke was the son of Hugh and 
Ann Foulke, and was born in Gwynedd town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 22d of Fifth month, 1786. He was the 
fifth generation that had occupied the old 
homestead, and his great-grandchildren are 
now living in the house in which he was born. 
As a child he was noted for originality, quick 
wit, and a pleasant disposition. When at 
school he showed a remarkable aptitude for 
mathematics, and when solving problems he 
would call across the room to ask his teacher 
questions concerning the solution. Among 
his comrades he was apt at repartee, but it 
was of a kind that was playful rather than 
vindictive. His opportunities for acquiring 
an education were quite limited, but his fond- 
ness for mathematical studies, and his ability 
to grapple with the difficulties of that science 


y titles of society in address, we|were not to be checked by a mere lack of 


scholastic instruction. The long winter even- 
ings were not suffered to pass idly, by one of 
his active and inquiring mind. The family 
library—the only one to which he had access 
—was limited almost entirely to the Bible and 
Friends’ writings; but a cousin living in 
Philadelphia presented him with a copy of 
“ Bonycastle’s Algebra,” which was indeed a 
rich treat. Itis quite probable that the study 
of this book gave him his first knowledge of 
the solution of problems by the use of an un- 
known quantity. At this period he was a 
diligent student of the Scriptures of both the 
Old and the New Testament, and the facility 
and accuracy of his quotations in after lite 
may probably be traced to this early famili- 
arity. While yet a boy, on recovering from 
an attack of illness he earnestly sought for 
best wisdom to direct him in the selection of 
a vocation. It then appeared to him that he 
should look toward teaching ; and with that 
characteristic obedience and simplicity which 
marked his whole life, he began to prepare 
for his prospective calling. As no way opened 
for him to attend any institution of learnin 
at which he could have profited, he work 
in his father’s wheelwright shop, and devoted 
his spare time to his studies. 

In the autumn of 1810 he was married to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel and Phebe 
Shoemaker, who proved a faithful helpmate 
to him, and they lived together in much har- 
mony for more than half a century. 

In the following spring he took charge of 
the Friends’ School at Plymouth, Montgom- 
ery county, Pennsylvania. He was requested 
to take the position for a term of six months, 
but so satisfactory were his services to the 
committee that he continued there six years. 

In 1818 he purchased a part of his father’s 
farm, erected suitable buildings on it, and 
opened a boarding school for boys and young 
men. ‘This was his home during the remain- 
der of his life, though he retired from active 
care of the’ school in 1847. 

During the whole of his long life—nearly 
seventy-seven years—he was a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, and a diligent 
attender of all the meetings, both for worship 
and discipline. In 1817 he appeared in the 
ministry ; and four years later his gift was 
acknowledged by his Monthly and Select 
Quarterly Meeting. From this date until the 
time of his death he stood as a recorded min- 
ister in the Society of Friends, and made many 
visits to neighboring as well as to more dis- 
tant meetings, including all the Yearly Meet- 
ings then belonging to our branch of the 
Society. In the exercise of his gift he was 
remarkably qualified to go among other dee 
nominations,and to mingle with both priest 
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and people, without giving offence, or in any 
way compromising our testimony. 

In attending funerals among church people 
he was often greatly favored in his ministry, 
and so much was he respected by the clergy- 
men in his own neighborhood, that they 
would arrange the service so as to leave an 
opportunity for “ brother Foulke,” in case he 
should feel moved to address the company. 
In the social circle he was greatly enjoyed by 
all classes—the old, the young, the grave, the 

y, the religious and the worldly ; all felt 

tter for having “been in his company, for 
they could not fail to feel the genuine kind- 
ness that flowed from his heart. He possessed 
good narrative ability, had an admiration for 
the beauties of nature, profound veneration 
for all sacred things, and yet a hearty sym- 
pathy with all the joyousness of innocent 
mirth. His laugh was contagious, and his 
rich fund of anecdote seemed inexhaustible, 
and remarkably well adapted to the circle 
that would gather around him of an evening. 

Throughout our seven Yearly Meetings there 
are probably hundreds of young people whose 
parents and grandparents could tell them of 
the pleasant evenings they have spent in 
listening to the’ sprightly conversation of this 
beloved Friend. 

Those who were pupils in his school, and 
as such members of bie family, can give their 
united testimony in confirmation of the asser- 
tion that it was the law of love, and not that 
of force, which ruled the entire household. 
To have the boys comfortably housed, satis- 
fied with the table, properly amused, and at 
all times happy, was as much an object of 
care with him as to have them instructed and 
directed in their studies; and when any of 
them went astray so as to require reproof, it 
was administered with the tenderness of a 
parent, rather than with the authority of a 
master. Many who read this article, may be 
on the descending plane of life, and may 
have educated children’s children since leaving 
“Gwynedd Boarding School ;” but whatever 
may have been their after experience, they 
probably have, deep down in their hearts, a 
feeling of gratitude for the kindness and 

ternal care of their preceptor, Joseph 

oulke. 

Among the poor and the lowly he was re- 
markable for his ability to get down to their 
plane, and thus to view things from their 
standpoint. His means being moderate he 
was not in a condition to lavish silver and 

ld upon those who were needy, but such as 

e had he gave them freely, and left them 
with a feeling of gratitude in their hearts for 
the sympathy which he had imparted, and 
the self-respect which he had inspired. His 

manner toward this class was not that of a 
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patronizing almoner, but of a friend and, 
brother, so that if they had been disposed ty 
covet any of his possessions, it would hayg 
been his benevolence and his humility. 

of his visits to almshouses and prisons hayg 
left deep impressions upon the minds of 
the visited. In his estimation all humag 
beings belonged to one family, and e 
member of the large community was an objegt 
of the great Father’s care. Differences of 
rank or station he seemed to ignore, and to 
adopt the language of the poet, “A man’s 
man for a’ that.” So great was his confidengg 
in human nature, and so little did he resort 
to human policy, that he was liable to im 
sition from strangers who were ill-disposed; 
but in his own neighborhood he was too well 
known and too much beloved to be victimized, 
or iu any way ill treated. He was wont to 
visit the humble abodes of the poor, and to 
inquire into their wants rather than their 
errors. Being careful to carry correct time 
he would set their clocks (or repair them if 
needed), listen to their grievances, prescribe 
for the sick, judge when the cases were seri- 
ous enough to send for a physician, extract 
teeth occasionally, and give kind words if 
nothing else. The charm of these visits was 
that after he had left, the poor cottagers 
would feel that they were. his neighbors as 
much as he was theirs. In his public dis. 
courses he was not apt to allude to benevo- 
lence (except in a general way), or in theory, 
especially to vindicate the rights of man ; but 
in his daily life and practice, I think he was 
as philanthropic as any person that I ever 
knew. 

In his last illness he was a great sufferer, 
but patient to a degree that seemed almost 
superhuman; he frequently expressed his 
gratitude to those who ministered to his 
wants, while those who came to visit him 
were greeted with a genial smile. His facul- 
ties were bright to the last, and he was 
entirely conscious of the approaching change. 
He reviewed his past life with complacent 
humility, uttered a song of triumph, and 
passed on to join the company of the redeemed. 

“When the good man yields his breath— 
For the good man never dies— 
Bright, beyond the gulf of death, 
Lo! the land of promise lies,” 


Sixth month 7th, 1884. H. * 








“OQ, THE anguish of that thought,—that we 
can never atone to our dead,—for the stinted 
affection we gave them, for the light answers 
we returned to their plaints or their pleadings; 
for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close to us, 
and was the divinest thing, God had given us 
to know.” 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING.’ 

The following extract from a private letter, 
giving briefly some account of the late Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, will interest many of 
our Friends who feel a deep interest in those 
bearing our name on the “other side of the 


Atlantic :” 
LONDON, 24th of Fifth month, 1884. 


Our Yearly Meeting has been one week in 
session, and will probably occupy most part 
of next week. The attendance is large. The 
subject which has hitherto claimed the most 
attention has been the divided condition of 
the Society in Canada. Two whole sittings 
were taken up with the consideration, and it 
was finally concluded to send out a small 
deputation of judicious Friends to try and 
restore harmony. Up to time of writing the 
names are not quite fixed upon. It is of the 
utmost importance that they should be of 

judgment, and free from any suspicion 
of partiality. They are expected to leave 
home at once, so as to be in time to present 
themselves at the Yearly Meetings of both 
parties. 

A strong feeling existed in the Yearly 
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ter of thousands of our fellow-creatures in 
Egypt by English bayonets! Any report 
which may appear in our papers will not af- 
ford any idea of the concern felt upon this 
matter. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Friends’ Meeting in San Francisco, Cal.— 
A Friend accompanying the late Raymond 
Excursion to California, writes: “I attended 
Friends’ Meeting here on Sixth month Ist. 
There were only seven gathered, excepting 
our company of nine of the excursionists, 
representing both branches of Friends. We 
had a most excellent meeting. A Friend, of 
San Francisco, spoke very well. It was ac- 
knowledged by all to have been a precious 
season. This Meeting is not under the care 
of any other Meeting, but they meet because 
they love to do so, to worship the Father. I 
felt very much for them in their isolated con- 
dition.” 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

I feel just like crying, Oh! what can I do 
without my friends? so many of whom have 
— away since [ left home. Every week 

rings me the notice of the death of some one 









Meeting that we ought not to send the usual | dear to me, until I am almost afraid to open 
epistle to Canada under their present circum- | a paper for fear the news will be such as will 
stances, but it was urged to withhold it, as | cause me to fail in my duty here. You who 
this juncture would be likely to be misun-| knew our dear —— as a personal friend, 
derstood. It was felt to be within the line of | must miss her very much. I cannot realize 
duty to again suggest the whole question of | that she is gone. To you she was a friend; 
American Correspondence. It is felt from year |to me she was a saviour. I can never cease 
to year to be on a very unsubstantial basis; | to be thankful for an evening spent in her 
and, only: that so much time had been taken | presence, when she awakened me from a sleep 


up with the Canadian affair (which is felt to | that I have no evidence would not have 
have stronger claims upon us, and in which 
it is more natural that we should be allowed 
to advise, being under the same government), 
the subject would have had attention, and it 
was left over for dealing with another year. 
There was warm approval at our having 
sent our Book of Discipline to all the Yearly 


. Meetings in America, whether in correspon- 


dence or not! There was some plain speak- 
ing on the subject of the Egyptian War, and 
the attitude of Friends in Parliament on the 
question; it was asserted with much force 
that, had we now had a Tory government in 
power, Friends would have taken a very dif- 
ferent course, and our Meeting for Sufferings 
would not have remained quite silent, as it 
has done. 

Attention was drawn to the striking con- 
trast exhibited in that meeting addressing a 
letter of condolence to the Queen on the 
death of the Duke of Albany, who died in 
his bed, surrounded by all the comforts which 


his station in life commanded, and the silence 
of the Meeting for Sufferings on the slaugh- | is done in social, private conversation. Each 


proved my spiritual death. I had been 
awakened once before by another dear friend, 
but I had gone to sleep again ; and she gave 
me the second call, and whatever of good my 
life may be it is due to the faithfulness of my 
friends. 

In times of bereavement how useless are 
words. We cherish the love of our friends, 
but our sorrows are our own, and it matters 
little how much they love us, they cannot 
know or feel the sadness of owr hearts. 





I hope thy concern for Yearly Meet- 
ing will be attended to. Iam glad that it 
is a social visit that draws thee. I wish 


there were more such visits. Dost not 
thou think that much of our preaching 
which is done from a “sense of duty” 
fails of its purpose? Ido. I think if we had 
less of “ duty” preaching, and more of love, we 
would be better fitted for life. More of that 
love which overflows and goes out to all 
around, whether our friends or strangers. I 
believe some of our most effective preaching 
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day as I go along I feel the blessedness of 
having no will but to do the will of God, and 
my desire is that I may’so live that when 
brought in contact socially with others and 
led to speak of doctrines there will always 
be a triumph of the spirit above the letter. I 
have no fear of the life of our Society. In- 
deed, everywhere I see reason for hope. There 
is life among the young people that I never 
knew before. They have awakened, and we 
older ones, I hope, will be able to help, not 
hinder them, in the duties of life. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILAD’A, SIXTH MONTH 2ist, 1884. 


Socrat Rexicion.—In the epistle of that 
“servant of God called James,” delivered 
centuries ago, occurs that most forcible of all 
definitions of religion, “to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” The 
spirit of this invaluable text concerns us all, 
at all times and im all places. Most impor- 
tant as a whole, let us now confine ourselves 
to the first part, and closely examine as to 
our individual conformity to the instruction 
therein contained. Then let us apply it to 
our Religious Society, as a society, and see if 
right here will not be found one fruitful cause 
of weakness. 


God has created us social beings, and if we 
neglect to cultivate this social nature we shall 
become dwarfed, and go through life deformed 
in spirit, and incapable of attaining near 
unto that high standard of human excellence 
pointed out so admirably by Jesus in Mat- 
thew, 4th chapter, 8th verse. We are too apt 
to consider this most practical of all religious 
discourses as something afar off, and do not 
apply it as we should to our every-day needs, 
else we should grow and flourish as a “bay 
tree,” and the barrenness and desolation 
mourned over would speedily pass away. 
The sick and the sorrowing we have “always 
with us,” as well as the poor; and even if 
neither of these conditions are found we are 
not restricted, the lonely and those happily 
surrounded are all susceptible to the kindly 
love and interest that prompts the social call. 
Let us not merit the criticism of Herbert 
Spencer of the American people, who “ are 
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so driven with business that there is no time 

for the finer and more elevating duties of 

life.” Even amid our great advancement jy 

comforts and luxuries we need to keep clog 

watch lest in the accumulation of these ye 

are robbed of time to give to this social com, 
mingling, whereby we shall learn to know 
and to love our fellow-men, especially thog 
of “our own household of faith.” Let yg 
know them in their own homes, and let them 
not be strangers in ours. Let us be humble 
enough to share with them our simple meal, 
at odd times and seasons, not waiting for the 
prepared feast, and thus we shall bind closer 
and closer these social ties; and this kind of 
visiting will, if tenderly watched, lead toa 
religious awakening, for who can withstand 
that love that finds expression in being soli. 
citous for each other’s welfare, even in the 
small things of life? It has been clearly 
shown that it is the “little” that ever lead 
to the “larger” forces that eventually move 
the world. 


This has to be oft repeated, this expression 
of our loving interest, by continual little so- 
cial acts of kindness, and these must be recip- 
rocal, giver and receiver yielding out of them- 
selves that which enriches and benefits both. 
And why should we despise or overlook these 
little things, when God makes and moves and 
governs worlds by an accumulation of little 
forces? 


And our Society! Is it asked why we need 
work inside of denominational lines? We 
make answer, we can do more and better 
work. If we look around, we see there is 
constant need for labor—intellectual, moral, 
social and religious—to counteract the influ- 
ences always at work to combat and destroy 
civil and religious liberty, and with them the 
growth of the world in the knowledge and 
practice of truth. 


One who speaks forcibly of this says: 
“ Consider these things well, and you will see 
the need of organized instrumentalities to 
keep the age in its true line of progress. 
Some may say they are willing to trust to the 
providential working of things and God’s 
ordering. Friends, God does not order things 
in human society, independent of man’s 
working..... No influence now is more 
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tent than an organized liberal Christi- 
anity.” 

Shall we not, then, exert ourselves? See 
if we have not failed in our social duties as a 
society to ourselves and to the world at large! 
Search for hidden causes, not half-heartedly, 


‘as if we feared to find that which was wrong, 


but remembering the language of Job: “I 
was a father to the poor, and the ‘cause which 
I knew not I searched out.” “I brake the 
jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil 
out of his teeth.” “My glory was fresh in 
me, and my bow was renewed in my hand.” 
With vigorous work now, using the weapons 
of our own peaceable times, and observing 
the spirit of Jesus, we might again become a 
strong people, a people unto whom “men 
gave ear and waited, and kept silence at their 
counsel.” 


————————————————— 
MARRIED. 


HOOPES—HAINES.—On Fourth mo. 22d, 
1884, at the residence of the bride’s aunt, Eliza- 
beth H. Comly, M. D., No. 3720 Spring Gar- 
den street, West Philadelphia, with the appro- 
bation of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Edmund D. Hoopes, of West Chester, 
Pa., son of Phebe T. and the late Edmund 
Hoopes, and Emma R. Haines, daughter of 
Clayton E. and Caroline C. Haines, of West 
Goshen township, Chester co., Pa. 








DIED. 


PAXSON.—On the morning of Fifth month 
16th, 1884, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Levi P. Moore, Martha L. Paxson, in the 83d 

ear of her,age ; a member of Sadsbury Month- 
y Meeting, Pa. 


PRESTON.—Passed from this life to the 
eternal home, on Fifth mo. 27th, 1884, Wil- 
liam J. Preston, in the 58th year of his age; 
a consistent Friend and Elder of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

When his hour came to resign the things of 
time he was perfectly willing to ge, yet esteem- 
ing it a great privilege to be allowed to remain 
a few days to converse with his near and dear 
friends. 

His body was interred in the graveyard ad- 
joining the little meeting-house of Octoraro, 
where he had so often met with the few Friends 
who assembled there to worship, and where 
he had frequently sat alone in silent commun- 
ion with the Father. 

He was mainly instrumental in keeping up 
this meeting, and his dying request was that 
it should not be allowed to go down. 

Feeling testimony was borne by eminent 
ministers of our Society, both at the house and 
open grave. 


TEAS.—On Sixth mo. 5th, 1884, at his resi- 
dence, in Horsham, Montgomery co., Pa., 


~¢ Charles Teas, in the 8lst year of his age; he 
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was an Elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting 
for many years, and traveled very extensively 
as companion to rhinistering Friends, having 
visited most of the meetings of Friends on this 
Continent. 

His funeral took place on Second-day, the 
9th inst., at 10 o’clock, at Upper Dublin Meet- 
ing-house, on which occasion a very large and 
solemn meeting was held. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


Among the many attracted to California 
by the glitter of its gold, in 1849, was James 
Lick. A native of Lancaster county, Pa., he 
wandered first to South America, where he 
accumulated about $30,000. With this sum 
he came to San Francisco and invested it in 
real estate. At his death, in 1875, he was a 
millionaire. Previous to his death he deeded 
his property to trustees, who were to dispose 
of it as directed in the deed of trust. He 
desired that the sum of seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars be devoted to the erection of an 
observatory for astronomical purposes, fully 
supplied with all appliances and instruments 
necessary to a first-class establishment. He 
especially stipulated there should be erected 
a telescope superior in size and power to any 
in existence, and previous to his death he de- 
cided upon Mount Hamilton as the site upon 
which to erect the observatory. 

Mount Hamilton is accessible from the 
beautiful city of San Jose, in Santa Clara 
county, California. From the city to the 
summit of the mountain the distance is 274 
miles. Any one having an opportunity to 
make the ascent should not fail to do so, it 
will be a ride long remembered, and referred 
to with delight. 

Leaving San Jose early in the morning, 
we rode under a cloudless sky, 4 miles over a 
perfectly level road, when we came to the foot 
hills. Over these we travelled a distance of 
16 miles, when we reached the base of Mount 
Hamilton. The ride to this point was wonder- 
fully beautiful. We had an extended view 
over the Santa Clara Valley, which is pro- 
bably the most. fertile in the State. The foot 
hills were clothed in beautiful verdure, and 
the varied flora was exceedingly interesting. 
When about 10 miles from the city, Mount 
Hamilton, with the plated dome of the obser- 
vatory on its summit came into view, and we 
looked up to it as our goal, the remainder of 
the way. The distance from the base of the 
mountain to the summit is 74 miles, a steady 
climb. The road, from a point 44 miles from 
San Jose to the summit of the mountain 23 
miles, was built by the city of San Jose, at 
an expense of seventy-eight thousand dollars, 
and is said to be the finest mountain road in 
the country. The grade does not exceed 200 
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feet per mile, and it is hard and smooth. The 
mountain is covered with vegetation to the 
summit, and the views of distant points in- 
crease in interest as we ascend. At length 
we reach the cone of the mountain, and wind 
around it until the summit is reached, 4,448 
feet high. Introducing ourselves to the fore- 
man in charge we are shown all that is there. 
The main building consists of a central square 
building with two wings, at the ends of the 
two wings are placed the observatory build- 
ings. The one completed contains a refract- 
ing telescope, 15 feet long with a 12 inch 
object glass. The one in course of construc- 
tion will be the principal object of interest 
when completed. The dome of this building 
will be 74 feet in diameter, the telescope will 
be 50 feet long with an object glass 36 inches 
in diameter. This will be the largest refract- 
ing telescope in the world. We felt dis- 
appointed at not seeing this instrument, as it 
is still in course of construction in Boston. 
Everything in connection with the work is 
first-class in every particular. The buildings 
are of brick which are made of clay found 
very near the summit. When completed, 
which will be in about two years, thie insti- 
tution passes into the possession of the Uni- 
versity of California. The entire cost will be 
about 400,000 dollars, the residue of the be- 
quest will be an endowment fund to keep the 
plant in repair and make additions to it. The 
selection of Mount Hamilton is an excellent 
one. For such an institution it is desirable 
to get above the clouds and mists; here this 
is the case to a wonderful extent. The atmo- 
sphere at times is so clear that Oakland is 
distinctly seen, distance 47 miles; this is 
especially the case after a storm. We noticed 
the wild flowers on the mountain to the sum- 
mit, and the foreman in charge told us he 
had raised peas on the summit. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, we com- 
menced the descent, and in due time reached 
our hotel in the city, very tired, but with im- 
pressions fixed in our minds which will re- 
main with us as long as consciousness lasts. 
One of the pleasant things for me to remem- 
ber as I journey through life will be my ride 
to Mount Hamilton. J. W. G. 

San Jose, Fifth mo. 5th, 1884. 


Ir is well known that the female sex were 
much more highly valued and more respect- 
fully treated by the barbarous Gothic na- 
tions, than by the more polished states of the 
East. Among the dutetnaees they occu- 
pied the same important and independent 
rank in society which they now enjoy. They 
were allowed to possess, to inherit, and to 
transmit, landed property ; they shared in all 
the social festivities; they were present at 
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the Witenagemot and the Shire-gemot ; 
were permitted to sue and be sued in the 
courts of justice; their persons, their saf 
their liberty, and their property were pro. 
tected by express laws; and they possessed 
all that sweet influence which, while the 
human heart is responsive to the touch of 
love, they will ever retain in those countries, 
which have the wisdom and the urbanity to 
treat them as equal, intelligent and indepen. 
dent beings:—History of the Anglo-Saxons by 
Sharon Turner. 


———-<4 9 — 


THE HAMPTON SCHOOL. 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
the education of the Indians and Colored 
people, will enjoy reading ‘the following ac. 
count of the closing exercises of the school 
at Hampton, Va., by a correspondent in the 
Christian Register. 


The final goal of a long journey was the 
Hampton School, where a busy day of grad- 
uating exercises was to close a year of varied 
work. Those who have tasted the delicious 
air of this place never forget the intoxication 
that it eae, but return again and again 
to breathe its sweetness and life. It is never 
so sweet as in May, when the grapes, roses, 
and honeysuckles make an atmosphere fit for 
the gods. 

They were not gods who were moving about 
aiuong the roses last week ; they were large- 
hearted trustees, earnest teachers, and scores 
and hundreds of brown-faced pupils. The 
air was full of laughter and song, and the 
smiling face of nature was hardly more cheer- 
ful than the happy faces of the boys and 

irls. 
. There were noticeable changes since two 
years ago,—a gymnasium, a greenhouse, in 
memory of the giver’s only son ; a new laun- 
dry with labor-saving appliances, new rooms 
for the Indian girls, two neat little cottages 
for Indian families, father, mother, and a 
little child m each, and various other minor 
improvements. Each of these additions was 
needed, and all together add to the value and 
efficiency of the institution. At the same 
time, every new structure means additional 
expense for keeping it in repair, no small item 
in that climate. It seems almost necessary 
that any person giving the means for erecting 
needed buildings should see that the amount 
is sufficient to keep them in repair. Perhaps 
one of the chief perplexities now attending 
the Hampton School is this very matter. 
Here is an extensive tract of territory with 

roperty unincumbered to the value of over 
half a million dollars. The current expen- 
ses are enormous, and every year shows greater 
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necessity for a working capital. It seems a| negroes and Indians was on exhibition during 
t pity that it should be necessary longer | the week. 

to raise money for carrying on this school in The closing exercises were held in the 
the way it has been done. It has proved not gymnasium, a fine, large building, with wide 
only its right to exist, but the absolute neces- | windows on every side admitting abundance 
sity for its existence. There should be no | of fresh air. There were four addresses by 
further need to speak a word in its praise. A | members of the graduating class, and several 
wise and generous public should put its hand | by former graduates who are invited to return 
in its pocket and make ample endowments for | and give a bit of real experience. The result 
each department, thus setting the principal | is a great improvement in the old sophomoric 
and his associates free from the tax of raising | style of “ commencement parts.” The follow- 
money for every-day use. Until this is done | ing were some of the practical subjects treated 
the ea School must be constantly | by these young men and women: “ Industrial 
brought before the reading world. 

But the true way to become interested in 
this model school is not to read about it in 
the newspapers, but to visit it in person and 
see the bright girls and boys at work. Few 
Northern schools have such teachers. They 
are chosen from the best schools and colleges 
of the land, not alone for scholarship, but 
for temper and training, for high principle 
and unselfish devotion. The idea that anyone 
is good enough to teach negroes and Indians 
does not prevail here. On the contrary, the 
only difficulty has been to find people good 
enough, in all directions, for this duty. That 
difficulty has been overcome most thoroughly, 
and every visitor becomes at once a learner 
of the lessons of enthusiasm, sweet temper, 
and patience. 


The pupils appreciate their teachers, and 
show their devotion in a thousand ways; and 
the natural politeness of the colored folk is 
nowhere more attractive than in their treat- 
ment of these instructors and friends. There 
are few acts of insubordination, and it seems 
as though the five hundred pupils governed 
themselves. There is a marked improvement 
in the personal appearance of the school. 
The girls have acquired a refined taste in 
dress. The simplicity and quiet colors dis- 
played were in delightful contrast to that of 
the uneducated negroes of Louisville and 
Washington. The Indians also have become 
more wonted to civilized apparel, although it 
must be admitted that the little girls who 
appeared on the stage exhibition day in na- 
tive costume looked far more picturesque and 
suitably arrayed in soft deerskin and beads 
ee in calicoes and muslins with ruffles and 
tucks, 


The total enrollment of the school for the 
past year has been 654. The average attend- 
ance 550,426 negroes and 124 Indians, sixty- 
four teachers and\officers manage this great 
institution, including the scholastic depart- 
ment, the machine shop, printing-office, shoe, 
tin and other branches of industrial training. 
The results of the mechanical departments 


Education at Knoxville,” “ Teaching in Vir- 
ginia,” “'The Women of our Race,” “ His- 
torical Surroundings of Hampton,” “ Colored 
People in Georgia,” “My African Home,” 
“ Relation of the Races in the South,” “ Work 
among the Refugees in Kansas,” and “Our 
People and their Needs.” There were also 
several Indian speakers, one in the Sioux 
language, the others in English. The whole 
tone of the essays was excellent. The In- 
dians especially made a deep impression. 
The spirit with which they receive the new 
instruction was shown not long since in the 
case of one of them whom the physician 
found was in danger of consumption. “Go 
home,” said the doctor. “ You will die here.” 

“I would rather die here in civilization 
than go home and live in barbarism,” was 
the quick reply; and the pale youth looks as 
though he might fulfill his words. 

The school is about to lose one of its 
staunchest upbuilders by the resignation of 
the treasurer, J. F. B. Marshall, whose eyes 
forbid such constant application. For four- 
teen years he and his admirable wife have 
been completely devoted to the interests of 
Hampton. Gen. Armstrong, in his annual 
report, says of his colleague: “For his wis- 
dom and aid and no slight self-sacrifice in 
building up this work, which has been an 
attempt to solve two of the nation’s problems, 
not only the institution, but the country is 
indebted to Gen. Marshall. His work began 
almost with the school’s life; and to him are 
due the very perfect condition of its records, 
the order and method of its business, and the 
credit ef a most faithful stewardship of the 

reat trust committed to his care.” This is 
But a paraphrase of the well-merited com- 
mendation that is sure to come to him from a 
still higher source. 

Hampton without Gen. and Mrs. Marshall, 
and robbed of certain teachers who also leave, 
seems shorn of much that added to the charm 
of a visit there, as well as to the value of the 
school; but the firm foundation on which 
they have aided to place this institution is too 
fixed to be moved by individual change. A 
great future awaits it, if its other friends will 
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be as generous and devoted as those about to 
leave and those who are still laboring in the 
burden and heat of the day. B. C. B. 


ae gO 
DIET AND INTEMPERANCE. 


Within a few years the attention of phy- 
sicians has been called to the influence of 
stimulating diet in producing that craving 
which is only satisfied by alcohol ; and medi- 
cal and scientific men are giving appalling 

ictures as the results of their investigations. 

elen Campbell, who has studied the subject 
and has written some excellent papers regard- 
ing it, of late, says in an article not long 
since: “The story of intemperance every- 
where is the story of heavy overeating of 
animal food in highly seasoned forms. The 
unending pork and bacon of the South and 
West, the excessive meat-eating in our great 
cities, all create an abnormal thirst, which 
only a powerful stimulant can allay. I do 
not need to go into physiological details; 
but you know that flesh digests more rapidly 
than vegetables, certain principles it contains 
being more quickly absorbed, and giving a 
sense of strength, which is stimulation, but 
not real building up. A preponderance of 
vegetables and fruits is necessary, which 
assimilate more slowly and do not create the 
thirst which follows inevitably on taking 
too much meat, just because an over-supply 
excites the stomach and produces too much 
action. There is a regular circle of cause 
and effect. The stomach, weakened by over- 
stimulation,develops gastritis, which includes 
excessive thirst. Animal food keeps up the 
gastritis by over-stimulation and taxation of 
the affected organ: the gastritis excites thirst, 
thirst perpetuates drunkenness.’”’ As a proof, 
we may say that no drunkard can relish plain, 
nutritious food. He has to disguise it by hot 
spices, gravies or condiments. The taste of 
cereals, which contain the best elements of 
upbuilding the system, is so flat that he turns 
from them with loathing; and the man who 
can eat plain food with relish is in no danger 
of falling a victim to alcohol; a truth which 
every housekeeper would do well to learn. 
Children early used to condiments and sweets 
grow nervous, irritable and puny, though 
they often seem very bright and intelligent. 
They are’ subject to a variety of ailments, 
take cold easily and are very excitable.— The 
Standard. 





FAarrHFuL prayer always implies correla- 
tive exertion, and no man can ask honestly 
and hopefully to be delivered from tempta- 
tion, unless he has himself honestly and 
firmly determined to do the best he can to 
keep out of it. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 
The Beaver and his Works.—Of all quad. 
rupeds, the beaver is one of the most pecu. 
liar and interesting. He is the only ong 


that possesses membranes between the tog 


of the hind feet, at the same time none on 
the fore ones—in fact, resembling a terres: 
trial mammal in front, and an aquatic one 
behind. When full grown, he exhibits g 
thick, heavy body over two feet in length, 
and from thirty to fifty pounds’ weight, ter. 
minating in a full, compact, cat-like head, 
with heavy jaws provided with wondrous 
muscular development. The tail is oval, 
resembling closely the blade of a paddle, 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, and four 
or five in breadth, flattened both above and 
below, and covered with a thick dusky skin 
that at first glance appears to be protected 
by scales. The old writers were accustomed 
to tell us that this peculiar appendage was 
used as a trowel for plastering his dwelling 
or repairing his dam, as a maul for driving 
stakes, and as a vehicle for transporting loads, 
But modern science has proved the fallacy of 
such statements, and we now know that it 
serves but as a prop or fifth leg when sitting 
at work, or as a scull and rudder while navi- 
gating the waters. 

Generally, beavers are nocturnal in habits, 
mild and tranquil in disposition, but not in- 
clined to be social except among immediate 
relatives. They are also the perfection of 
neatness and cleanliness, possessed of very 
acute sight, hearing,’ and smell; and, when 
domesticated, very interesting and even affec- 
tionate pets. 

During the summer they are more inclined 
to solitary habits, except where a new settle- 
ment demands their energies; but in autumn 
they appear in families, which remain un- 
broken until the following spring. About 
the middle of August the busy season begins, 
and each and every one, both great and small, 
assist in repairing the dam and dwellings, 
which for some months have been allowed to 
fall into neglect and unrepair. Trees are 
felled and cut into suitable lengths, and, 
along with stones and clods, dragged labo- 
ae to the scene of labor until all is made 
again secure against ice and cold. Other 
trees, such as larch, willow, birch, and aspens, 
are cut up into billets and twigs, and stored 
for the food their bark affords, against poassi- 
ble want. Their perseverance in this work, 
the labor expended, and the strength of teeth 
and jaws, may be fairly estimated by the 
stumps that remain, as they are found of all 
diameters, from the smallest brush-wood to 
growths a foot or more in diameter. I have 
seen stumps that measured but a fraction less 
than sixteen inches. 
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‘Tt is with the front or incisor teeth that the 
cutting is done, and they are eminently 
adapted to the work, being long, square- 
crowned, and with edges beveled in the same 
way as is the carpenter’s chisel known as a 
“firmer ;” and the rapidity with which the 
work is performed may well astonish one 
who is fortunate enough to witness their pro- 
ceedings. : 

Commencing at a height of twelve or four- 
teen inches from the ground, a distance easily 
reached while sitting upon the tail and 
haunches, the tree is gouged around in a com- 
plete circle, equally on all sides but gradually 
growing deeper and deeper with each circuit, 
forming, as it were, two cones whose points 
meet at a common centre. When the space 
chipped out proves too narrow to admit the 
head, the teeth are applied above and below, 
as the woodman plies his axe, until the de- 
sired result is obtained. Steadily and faith- 
fully he labors, rarely resting, and then but 
to take a refreshing bath in the nearest pool. 
At the last he frequently pauses, and, erecting 
himself upon his hind legs, feels the trunk 
with his paws, as if to determine which way 
it shall fall, or whether it shows any signs of 
yielding ; finally, when perhaps but an inch 
or two of the heart remain uncut, he gnaws 
vigorously upon the side toward which he de- 
sires it to fall, and, as the warning crack is 
heard, whips himself with great celerity 
and adroitness to the opposite side to avoid 
being crushed in its descent. Next the trunk 
is divided into lengths, and dragged by aid of 
teeth, paws, and chin to the water, where it is 
floated to the dam or storehouse. When large 
trees are chosen, they. almost invariably stand 
upon the margin of the water, into which 
they are made to fall; but small growths are 
frequently sought at considerable distances, 
and regular paths or “ runways are beaten in 
the tall grass and ferns where such have been 
transported. The number of trees felled by 
one small colony is surprising, and the regu- 
larity of the stumps left might lead one un- 
acquainted with the cause to believe them the 
result of human industry. 

When the beaver selects a home on the 
bank of lake, pond, or stream whose waters 
are both deep and abundant, dams are ren- 
dered unnecessary, and even houses are not 
always constructed, but instead dwellings are 
hollowed out from the banks. But on shal- 
low, narrow waters, dams are indispensable 
in order to secure sufficient depth to allow of 
concealment and free movement beneath the 
surface, as well as to prevent obstruction by 
lee: the entrance to the dwelling or store- 
house is always beneath the water, which acts 
not only as a doorway, but as a safeguard 


» ‘rom predatory enemies. 
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In the building of a dam considerable en- 
gineering qualities are developed. It is sel- 
dom seen as a mere straight embankment, but 
goes winding across the stream in graceful 
curves, bending hither and thither to present 
its convexity toward the swifter flowing cur- 
rent or deeper waters, taking adyantage at 
the same time of all natural inequalities, now 
a rock, here an islet, and there a hillock. 
Trunks of trees are carefully intermingled 
with clods of earth, stones, and twigs, and 
every crevice is carefully stopped with mud 
or clay for greater security ; and when all is 
finished, the whole presents a structure of 
almost incredible solidity and compactness, 
frequently increased by the roots of willow 
and larch which spring up with all the regu- 
larity of a hedge. In the neighborhood of 
Washington Mine, Lake Superior, may be 
seen a dam with a total length of fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty feet, but the two ends, more 
than two-thirds of the whole, are but natural 
embankments artfully rendered subservient 
to the purpose of the beaver by filling in 
between. 

It is these dams that produce those fine 
tracts of wild grass known as beaver-meadows, 
upon which cattle and deer so love to feed, 
and which so frequently furnish the pioneer 
with the means of subsistence for his stock 
until he can prepare meadows of his own. 
Wherever a brook trickled through a wooded 
valley, there the beaver made his home. 
Large areas became inundated, the drowned 
trees fell and decayed, and the freshets brought 
down new soil from the surrounding hills and 
ridges. At length the pond filled up and 
forced the beaver to migrate; the dam unre- 
paired, gradually became shaky and the 
waters drained off, exposing a rich alluvial 
soil upon which sprang up waving fields of 
wild grass. In due time a second growth of 
timber appeared, and what was once a pond 
and valley became only a forest bordered by 
low ridges. In the suburbs of the city of 
Port Huron, Michigan, may be traced the 
remains of such a dam, of unknown age and 
stupendous length. Serpentine in windings, 
its face may be followed for more than twelve 
hundred yards ere it becomes indistinct ; and 
doubtless it was originally much longer, as 
its eastern end has been encroached upon by 
streets and dwellings. What its height may 
originally have been can be only a matter of 
conjecture, as time and the elements have 
combined to reduce it nearly to a level with 
the surrounding soil; and its top has given 
birth and nourishment to mighty trees, long 
since yielded to the rapacity of the lumber- 
man, many of whose stumps, half decayed, 
yet exhibit more than four hundred rings of 
annual growth. This, too, is but one of a 
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series of five dams upon the same stream 
grouped in @ space of little more than two 
miles. The Indians have no knowledge or 
tradition regarding it, though they frequently 
discovered “ stone-wood ” (fossil-wood) bear- 
img the marks of beaver-teeth, at the points 
where the streams forced the barrier... . . 

One is usually disappointed with the first 
view of a beaver’s house. Instead of the 
symmetrical, round, plastered dome we are 
led to expect from most popular accounts, 
there is seen an irregular pile of sticks, min- 
gled with rushes, grass, and stones, broad at 
the base as compared with the height, and of 
the same general order of architecture as the 
dam. Apparently devoid of system, it resem- 
bles nothing so much as a gigantic crow’s nest 
turned upside down by the border of a pond 
or stream. And yet, though they are not 
plastered smoothly, and the interior exhibits 
but rough walls merely evened by cutting 
close the twigs that project through in build- 
ing (the whole affair apparently conceived 
and put together in a helter-skelter fashion), 
they are very compact, exhibiting both solid- 
ity and firmness, and are well adapted to 
warmth and protection. Each dwelling con- 
sists of but one apartment, and this opens by 
a short incline beneath the surface of the 
water into a channel dredged to sufficient 
depth to avoid being blocked by ice in winter. 
It is easy to determine whether a dwelling is 
in present occupation by the appearance of 
the trails over which the beaver drags his 
supplies from the wood ; by the freshly-peeled 
sticks the bark of which has served for food, 
and which are invariably heaped up upon the 
house itself; and in winter by the melting 
snow on the roof caused by the exhalations 
from the occupants. 

One dwelling harbors from four to twelve 
individuals, rarely more, though eighteen or 
twenty have been noted, all of the same 
family, but of two generations, representing 
litters of kittens of two successive years. The 
young make their appearance usually in May, 
and are from four to eight in number, five 
being the average. Queer-looking little fel- 
lows they are too, with their heavy heads, 
big cutting teeth, flat tails, and fine, mouse- 
like fur, not yet disfigured by the long, coarse 
hair so noticeable with adults. moe 6 


—Dr. G. Archie Stockwell, in Pop. Sci. Mo. 





Gop will judge us by what we are and do. 
There is no substitute for purity of heart and 
uprightness and usefulness of life. It is never 
well with any but the righteous. We cannot 
change the issue. Nothing will save us but 
to obey God and keep our own hearts and do 
good to one another.— George Putnam. 
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THE LOVED AND LOST. 


“The loved and lost!’’ why do we call them 
lost ? 


Because we miss them from our onward 2 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, f 
Looked on us all, but loving them the mogt 0 

Straightway relieved them from life’s Weary th 

load. “te 
They are not lost; they are within the door d 

That shuts out loss, and every hurtful thing; o 
With angels bright and loved ones gone before. _ tl 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, c 

And God himself their Lord, and Judgeand_ 0 

King. ; Q 
And this we call a “ loss.’’ Oh selfish sorrow V 

Of selfish hearts! Oh we of little faith! k 
Let us look round, some argument to borrow é 
Why we in patience should await the morrow r 


That surely must succeed this night of death, 


Ay, look round on life’s drear desert path, 
The thorns and thistles wheresoe’r we turn: 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs an 
wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey 
hath! 


They have escaped from these; and lo! we 
mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor when the wreck was done, 
Who with his treasures strove the shore to 


reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy, when every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach. ¥ 


A pee wayfarer, leading by the hand 
little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell her tired boy of that bright land 
bse life’s journey past, they longed to 
well. 


When lo! the Lord who many mansions hath, 
Drew near, and looked upon the suffering 
twain, 
Then pitying spake, ‘‘Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, and glorious beauty cla 
I’ll bring him with me when I come again.’ 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
Nay, but “the woes I feel he too must 
share!”’ 
Or, rather, bursting into grateful song, 
She went her way rejoicing and made strong 
To struggle on since he was freed from care, 





We will do likewise; death hath made no 
breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
Although no outward sound or sign our eyes 
can reach, 
Yet there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues 
be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down, , 
Take up the song where they broke off the 
strain; - 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 


—WSelected. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. 


Perhaps one of the duties too often over- 
jooked in our schools is the development of 
the child’s character. Character is made up 
of inherited qualities, of habits, of modes of 
thinking and living, and of influences of 
teacher and scholar. Because the mind 
develops well, the character does not neces- 
sarily. Because there is good discipline in 
the school, it is not accompanied always by 
character growth. But sometimes we know 
of a man whose students go out from him, not 
great scholars all of them, but all of them 
with more or less of a peculiar stamp of 
honesty, and frankness, and impatience of 
evil and courage in opposing it, upon them. 
They have definite aims to live for, definite 
immorality to contend with, and definite 
weapons touse. They are strong men because 
their characters are built up by hearing the 
teaching and seeing the life of a man whose 
strength and judgment they respect. When 
you hear of a teacher whose scholars always 
remember him and feel his impress through 
their lives, it is not his scholarship or his 
eloquence or his strict order they remember 


_ alone, but his strong personality. 


If Friends have sometimes erred in not 
making their schools as successful in turning 
out men of such sterling character, it perhaps 
is partly due to the fact that they have taken 
too narrow a view of the disciplinary duties 
and disciplinary qulifications of the officers 
whose special work has been in this line. It 
is undoubtedly necessary that an officer should 
be able to ae his boy : and girls respect the 
rules and obey them. But if he confines 
himself to this, a great part and we believe 
a major part of the duty he should perform 
will be unaccomplished. For it is in con- 
nection with these disciplinary duties that the 
~ power for influence of a man exists. 

ou may incidentally teach morals in con- 
nection with Latin or mathematics; but the 
means of meeting the common events of life 
in out-of-school affairs afford a far better 
opportunity to develop the qualities which a 
man uses in the real issues of life. A little 
kindness or attention shown in a case of weak- 
ness or doubt, an interest felt and manifested 
in a game or lesson, an open protest against 
a prevailing error or fault, a kindly interpre- 
tation of a misunderstood restriction, a judi- 
cious leniency where the case will bear it, a 
life open and honest in every transaction, will 
make men of character. 


If the disciplinary duties are confided to 
special officers, they should be the best men, 
in every sense, of the corps, and the best paid, 
asa rule. And no interpretation of their 
duties, narrowing them down to the work of 
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detecting and punishing offenders should be 
tolerated. 

The Society of Friends cannot afford to be 
a nerveless, negative body, moving hither 
and thither with the swaying influences of 
the times. It must have definite convictions 
and definite methods. Not fixed and un- 
changeable by any means, but changing only 
for good reasons ; and while the Church may 
formulate or may not formulate a creed for 
itself, the individual members must work out, 
each for himself, his own course of living, as 
applied to his own relations of life. This 
course no teacher, however strong he may be, 
can or should map out for them. But as the 
great climatic causes act over a whole region 
and determine in general the vegetation which 
may exist, while each plant selects the special 
conditions available to it, so the influence of 
a great school will fix broadly the lines in 
which its students may live, and give them 
principles and bases, on which they may 
build their individual characters and peculiar 
availabilities. 

The duty which the Church owes to the 
schools to keep them good and pure and 
— is often dwelt upon—none too often. 

ut the reciprocal duty which the schools and 
teachers owe to the Church is not so often 
pressed. However thoroughly Quaker policy 
recognizes a useful place for the unlearned 
and ignorant, it recognizes as fully a place for 
the learned also. And it is a duty of schools 
to so impress their learners with a sense of 
their responsibilities to church service that 
the schools’ part toward making their 
graduates useful church-members may be 
fully accomplished. What kind of denomin- 
ational influence the school exerts, that kind 
of Quakerism will be in the ascendant in the 
coming generation, and if it exerts no influence 
at all, there will be a negative Quakerism. 
We think all our schools should examine 
thoroughly into the character of its officers, 
and especially its disciplinary officers, to 
determine how fully they are imbued with 
their responsibilities in this line.— The Student. 





In every land of earth and in every age of 
the world, every man who has become un- 
folded into pre-eminent manhood has passed 
through the noble ordeal of self-sacrifice. He 
has renounced his own individual preferences 
in the interest of universal principles. He 
has been just in reverence for justice, true for 
truth’s sake, and manly for the sake of that 
magnificent manhood which is so royal in its 
full grandeur as to seem to partake of the 
very majesty of God. In short, the way up 
into that eminent domain of character wherein 
eternal principles rule is a way of self-sur- 
render for infinite good.— A. M. Weeks. 
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Sratistics of traffic over the Brooklyn 
(New York) bridge gives an apparent indica- 
tion of the number of sight-seers who cross 
the bridge merely out of curiosity. A great 
many visitors to New York walk over the 
bridge to Brooklyn and then, being tired, 
ride back to New York. The returns of the 
year’s business show that half a million people 
crossed on foot from New York to Brooklyn 
in excess of the number who crossed on foot 
from Brooklyn to New York ; also that seven 
hundred thousand more people crossed in the 
cars from Brooklyn to New York than the 
number who traveled in the same way from 
New York to Brooklyn. The number cross- 
ing in carriages form New York to Brooklyn 
was almost the same as the number crossing 
the other way. It is quite probable that the 
bulk of the differences shown above was made 
up of sight-seers. The whole number of pas- 
sengers of all kinds exceeded twelve millions 
and the receipts amounted to over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The profits (exclusive 
of interest) exceeded the amount received 
from foot passengers, showing that the bridge 
could be made free to pedestrians and still 
produce enough revenue to meet current ex- 
penses.— Public Ledger. 





THE duty of doing, not great things, but 
what we can, is the very top and sum of hu- 
man obligation. One can’t get beyond it; 
one ought not to stop this side of it. It 
means the doing of everything you can, and 
chiefly it means the doing of things that issue 
out of the heart toward God and man. It 
means the .setti aside of the self, and lay- 
ing out one’s energies in unselfish, not to 
be requited, service. Tt means not merely 
occupation, industry, attainment, but noble 
industry, occupation, attainment; not merely 
busy hands, but busy affections, sympathies, 

urposes. You cannot sum its almost limit- 
ess significance.—J. F. W. Ware. 


ITEMS. 


Guass for flooring is rapidly succeeding 
wood in the stores of Paris. 


CHICAGO has decided to pave every street 
in the business portion of the city with 
granite. 


A LINE of railway cars, to be drawn by 
camels, will shortly constitute one of the pecu- 
liar features of travel and transportation in 
Central Asia. 


Or Wilson Flagg, the famous ornithologist, 
who was 80 years old when he died, it is 
related that he never killed a bird. 


EVENING art schools for the special instruc- 
tion of artisans who work by day exert a 
strong influence on the art industries of 
France. No less than sixty-five of these 
porely municipal evening classes flourish in 

aris. 
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BARON NORDENSKJOLD, the Swedish ex. 
plorer, is going to London to make an ap 
for a subscription to pay the expense of an ey. 
pedition to the South Pole. ‘The Baron egtj. 
mates that the expedition will cost £200,009, 
The Spanish Government has promised to 
pay part of the expense of the enterprise, 


HENRY G. VENNOR, the Canadian weather 
prophet, died in Montreal on the 8th inst., at 
the age of 48. He was a geologist and naty. 
ralist of some reputation, and had published g 
valuable book called ‘‘ Birds of Prey.” He 
was best known to the public through his 
weather predictions and almanac. 


A CURIOUS result of the recent earthquake 
shock in Essex, England, was that the wells 
in and around Colchester exhibited a rise in 
their water level of about five feet. This grad. 
ually increased for five days after the phenom- 
enon, until a height of eight feet was at- 
tained. The wells have now apparently per. 
manently rested at the height of seven feet 
above their old water mark. 


News has just reached London that a water 
spout occurred in Akubsig, Russian Turkes- 
tan, on June 2. The river was overflowed 
and 70 houses destroyed. Forty persons were 
drowned. 


THERE are in Pennsylvania 20,000 produe- 
ing oil wells, yielding 60,000 barrels of oil a 
day. There are stored in tanks in the Por) 
of these wells nearly 38,000,000 barrels of oil, ° 
These tanks cost $8,000 each, and over $12,000,- 
000 has been spent during the past three years 
in building them. Besides 5,000 miles of pi 
line in use in the oil regions there are P30 
miles of trunk pipe line connecting the regions 
with the principal cities. The Standard Oil 
Company employs 100,000 men. 


THE Pike’s Peak Railway, which will be in 
operation next year, will be the most notable 

iece of track in the world. It will mount 

,000 feet higher than the Lima and Oroya 
Railway, in Peru. It is now in operation toa 
point over 12,000 feet above the sea level. The 
entire 30 miles of its length will be a succes- - 
sion of complicated curves and grades, with 
no piece of straight track longer than 300 feet. 
The maximum grade will be 316 feet to the 
mile, and the average grade 270 feet. The line 
will abound in curves from 500 to 1,000 feet 
long, in which the radius changes every 
chain. 


MANY heavy storms passed over the country 
last week. On the 8th inst., a storm in Din- 
widdie county, Virginia, blew down a church 
and did other damage. On the 10th and 11th 
insts., heavy rains caused a disastrous flood in 
Springfield, Vermont, eighteen inches of rain 
having fallen. The rising of the creek which 
runs through the town was followed by much 
damage; several families were driven from 
their homes before daylight. Terrific cloud 
bursts are reported in the Humboldt Mountain 
district of Nevada. All the valleys are deluged. 
and the track of the Central Pacific Railroad 
near Rye Patch has been washed away. On 
the 10th inst., a waterspout in the Cumberland 
Valley, near Newville, Pa., tore up half a mile 
of railroad track, and destroyed valuable farm 
property. The floods in Texas are still doing 
great damage. 


